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exposed. Local anaesthesia is obtained by dropping a solution of cocaine 
4 per cent on the inner surface of the lid every three minutes for three 
or four doses. In performing this operation the lid is usually everted 
with a special pair of ring chalazion forceps, which completely surrounds 
the tumor, rendering the operation more or less bloodless. The instru- 
ment is so made that when clamped on the lid the metallic back also 
protects the eye-ball from any possible injury. The other instruments 
required are a small scalpel and a chalazion curette or tiny scoop. The 
cotton sponges used for wiping away blood or secretion should always 
be moistened in warm water and squeezed fairly dry before being 
applied to the eye. It is worth while repeating that the nurse should 
not press down unnecessarily hard when sponging, as it will cause pain 
and is moreover apt to bruise and injure the eye-ball underneath. Fol- 
lowing a lid operation of this kind sterile vaseline or bichloride oint- 
ment, 1 : 3000, is usually applied and a bandage worn for 24 hours, 
although a bandage is not always necessary. 

(To be continued.) 



FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF GRADUATE NURSES.* 

By LUCY C. AYERS 
Superintendent of Woonsocket Hospital, Woonsocket, R. I. 

I am here to-day to say a few words in behalf of the Rhode Island 
Association of Graduate Nurses, which has just passed its seventh 
birthday. Its early life is the story of struggle and neglect. But for 
the few women who were responsible for its existence and who realized 
the place it must take in nurses' progress in the future in the state of 
Ehode Island, it would have perished in its infancy from inanition. 
Fortunately it was organized and incorporated under the laws of the 
state in the beginning, which fact has kept it intact, in spite of insuffi- 
cient support from indifferent members of the profession. 

The knowledge that all things permanent mature slowly gave us 
courage in spite of the violent opposition our bill met when introduced 
to the session of 1905. We withdrew it, realizing that the public was 
not yet ready for the act of registration that we wished to secure in the 
state to maintain high standards for the nursing profession. Our nearest 



* Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Association of 
Graduate Nurses, Providence, March 6, 1912. 
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duty was obvious, we must direct our energies toward making the public 
see the need of laws to regulate the practice of nursing. In spite of the 
apparent lethargy of many of our members, the good work has gone on 
slowly but surely; as proven by one example. A prominent and influ- 
ential member of the medical profession in this state bitterly denounced 
our bill on various public occasions, thereby creating a decided feeling 
of hostility among physicians in general, from whom we had hoped 
for support. We have great satisfaction in reporting to-day that this 
same person has personally indorsed and mailed a copy of our bill to 
each member of the Rhode Island Medical Society; and declared his 
entire sympathy with the bill at the public hearing last week in the 
State House. 

The bill to-day is essentially the same in its requirements as the one 
presented seven years ago. Seven years is not so long, after all, to wait 
to secure a much-desired law, at least in Rhode Island, where progressive 
legislation has always lagged. So much for the reward of patience 
coupled with the belief in the ultimate success of your undertaking. 
We must not stop now to congratulate each other on the possible realiza- 
tion of hopes long deferred ; but rather bend our energies to the pressing 
needs of the hour. As you can readily see when you read your copy of 
the bill, the majority of members of the examining board who will up- 
hold the educational standards of the nursing profession in Rhode Island 
are selected from this society. Let each individual nurse feel that the 
future usefulness of this registration law depends upon her vote in this 
association; that it is as much a duty and privilege to belong to her 
state association as for a physician to be a member of the State Medical 
Society. It behooves all nurses to wake up to the possibilities for 
future usefulness of their state societies. 

This association, being incorporated, may own property, receive be- 
quests, conduct business enterprises, investigate nursing conditions, ap- 
point committees to confer with hospital or training school boards, and 
join with other educational forces of the state in the interest of the 
welfare of the public. We are affiliated with the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation and the Federation of Women's Clubs in Rhode Island. We 
should become affiliated with the society for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality and other national organizations for social betterment. Be- 
lieve me, with organization, we are gradually entering a new era foT 
our profession. The second half century's progress will be reared on the 
firm foundations laid by the consecrated women of the first " who 
dreamed dreams and saw visions" of broader fields while they toiled 
with the burdens of their time. The day is not far distant when schools 
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of nursing will ask for and receive money to endow chairs for the ade- 
quate instruction of their pupils: a chair in pediatrics that will better 
equip nurses for school inspection and child welfare work; sanitation 
and hygiene to make nurses more efficient as investigators of working 
and living surroundings; and as advisers in the work of prevention to 
which so many are called and so few competent to he chosen. 

Food and its relation to health and morals is still too lightly con- 
sidered in our schools. The laboratory as well as ward and operating 
room must play an important part in the training of nurses to-day — 
whether for private, institution or district duty. They need a thorough 
knowledge of the laws and philanthropic agencies of the state and city 
in which they live that they may realize their potential power and go 
forth better armed to combat the adverse conditions that confront them 
in their paths as district nurses. More time is needed to study indi- 
vidual cases that mental and moral healing can be undertaken as well 
as physical; thus developing in the pupil that breadth of vision which 
will create more charitable consideration of the patient, which will be 
reflected in her tact and grace of manner, the lack of which has handi- 
capped so many well-intentioned young women. 

All of this implies on the face of it more permanent nurses on the 
staffs of our hospitals, that pupils may have sufficient time, strength and 
mental receptiveness to accomplish these tilings "decently and in or- 
der," another avenue for endowment which would benefit both hospitals 
and schools. 

A well-known charity worker told me it was a hopeless task to try 
to lift people until you could create in them a desire for better being, 
with a willingness to assist in the process. We might say the same of 
many of our profession to-day. Until we can prove the need and show 
the aspiration to secure better preparation for our work, philanthropic 
citizens will continue to put their money in other educational channels 
that perhaps are not so far-reaching in results as schools for nurses. 

This organization should stand for high standards in nursing edu- 
cation; and consider that one of its important functions should be to 
bring the public into closer relationship with the present needs of our 
nursing schools. Ehode Island is such a small state that the problem 
of securing unity of purpose and action is very simple. If every 
graduate nurse in the state would become a member, we should have 
a body of women that might undertake and bring to a successful issue, 
measures that would strengthen the weak links in our chain of progress. 
It would be practical to have a committee or section devoted solely to 
the advancement of nursing education ; another to professional interests ; 
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to which questions of ethics and remuneration might be referred for 
discussion and possible solution; another for social and civic betterment; 
which might be empowered to investigate, report, and act on matters 
that should interest our profession; such perhaps as the nursing care 
given our dependent population in public institutions; economic and in- 
dustrial conditions that keep the state mortality record high among 
infants and young children, working time lost to employers and em- 
ployes that might be saved by welfare nurses in our large manufact- 
uring plants, the need for more play grounds and recreation centres in 
densely populated districts; how to reach ignorant housekeepers whose 
unwise selection of food and poor cooking keep their families always 
poorly nourished and the easy prey of intemperance and disease; an- 
other devoted to the social interests of this body which should arrange 
occasional meetings for social purposes chiefly, that newer and younger 
members could meet and know the older; and all the sections should 
have an opportunity for informal interchange of thought and expe- 
riences. 

Our annual meetings should be enthusiastic gatherings with reports 
from the various sections, showing what has been accomplished along the 
lines attempted, thus stimulating inspiration for wider fields of service. 

The future of this organization which was incorporated seven years 
ago for "the purpose of elevating and maintaining the standard of 
qualifications for graduate nurses, of securing their registration by the 
State; of advancing the interests of the nursing profession; of estab- 
lishing cordial relations between this and other states, and of pro- 
moting the professional success of the members of the association " de- 
pends upon you, individually. As is your enthusiasm and sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, so shall be the subsequent expansion and influence 
of the Ehode Island Association of Graduate Nurses. 



THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 

By HARRIET CAMP LOUNSBERY 

I suppose that no nurse deliberately chooses to go to an incurable 
case, yet most of us who have done private nursing have found ourselves 
at some time caring for one, who slowly and painfully creeps nearer 
day by day to the great end. We have gone, perhaps, to stay a few 
weeks, for some acute disease, but symptoms have changed, and instead 
of recovery a long, slow decline is to be faced. The nurse feeling she 



